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subject to the condition that all Municipal by-laws are complied with and
Municipal taxes paid by the lessees. So far as the Gape Location is concerned,
I am not aware on what principle the stands are leased out, and I would suggest
that you would place yourself in communication with the Department of Native
Affairs on the subject. The application that the income derived from the Asiatic
and Gape Locations may be transferred to the Municipality I have referred to
the Secretary to the Treasury, whom I have asked to address you direct on the
subject.

The Town Council has rejoined saying that it desires to obtain control
of the Indian and Gape Locations on the same terms as the Native Location.
It should be borne in mind that the Town Council has got special powers
for framing regulations regarding Native Locations, and this is exactly
what the Council evidently wants regarding Indians. When the Muni-
cipal Corporations Ordinance was passed, the point was raised, but the
Government decided not to yield. And so long as the Law 3 of 1885 is on the
Statute-book, it is difficult to see how the Town Council can have the power
asked for without special legislation. On the one hand3 the Law 3 of 1885
is objected to very strenuously, and we think rightly, by the British Indians.
On the other, even its full enforcement does not satisfy the Pretoria Town
Council, as indeed the other Town Councils also in the Transvaal. Well
may Lord Milner say he is between two fires! We can only hope that
he will not succumb to the fire from the Town Councils and other anti-
Indian gentlemen, who would, if they could, blot out all the British tradi-
tions from the Transvaal, and allow the Union Jack to wave in Pretoria
merely as an empty show, and, if anything, as a shelter for all the anti-
British measures, under cover of the rights of a self-governing people.
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138. A LESSON FROM THE PLAGUE
The plague has taught the British Indians lessons which we trust will
not be forgotten, and which, it is hoped, the community will profit by.
We have a homely saying in India that it were better for a man to lose
millions than that he should lose a good name. It follows as a corollary
from the saying that, once a man has acquired a bad name, it is difficult
for him to undo the effect and to rehabilitate himself in the popular regard.
What is true of individuals is equally true of communities. The French
have a name for the artistic, the English for personal bravery, the Germans
for hard-headedness, the Russians for frugality, the Colonies in South
Africa for gold hunger; similarly, the Indians in South Africa have, right-
ly or wrongly, got the evil reputation of being insanitary and ignorant
of the first principles of hygiene. The result is that the individaul mem-
bers against whom such a charge could not be proved to the slightest
extent are often obliged to undergo hardships merely because Ahey be-
long to the Indian community. Nor could it be otherwise. This has
been very forcibly exemplified owing to the outbreak of plagujp in the